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{!, Papilio Machaon ; 2, Apatara Iris; 3, Hipparchia Megwra ; 4, Vanessa Polychloros; 5, Vanessa Urticw ; 6, Vanegsa Atalanta; 7, Vanessa Io.) 


CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Burrerriies.—No. II. 


In our previous notice of the present group of 
insects we ventured upon a few observations relative 
to their caterpillar condition, and the changes through 
which they pass in their progress from the eee to a 
state of maturity. We may not unappropriately follow 
out the subject by adverting to some points of interest 
in the organization of the perfect butterfly. We need 
scarcely say that, according to the nature of their food, 
the structure of the mouth is expressly modified. No 
one can fail to observe the great difference between 
the mouth of the Beetle and the Butterfly: in the 
former the mouth is J that is, formed for 
gnawing and seizing; in the latter it is haustellate, 
converted into a proboscis for suction. Yet in both, it 
would appear that the same constituent parts exist, 
varied as they may be in shape and use. 

In order to render the subject clear, let us first ex- 
plain the parts of a mandibulate mouth, which, as we 
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have observed, is formed for mastication and seizing. It 
consists of a /abrum, or upper lip; a dabium, or under 
lip; two mandibles, or jaws; two maxilla, or under 
jaws; anda tongue. To the maxille, or under jaws, 
are attached a pair of feelers called maxillary palpt; 
and a similar are also attached to the Jabium, or under 
lip, and called labial palpi. Each of the parts enume- 
rated requires further explanation. The labrum, or 
upper lip, is usually a movable organ terminating the 
face, so to speak, anteriorly, and its use appears to be 
to keep the food in its proper place during the action 
of the mandibles upon it. The labium, or Jower lip, 
is opposed to the upper lip and serves a similar pur- 
pose ; acting conjointly with it. The labial palpi have 
usually two joints, exclusive of their basal attachment, 
and therefore consist of three portions, like the finger ; 
they serve as feelers of the food. Between the upper 
and under lip are the two pairs of jaws, acting horizon 

tally ; namely, the mandibles and maxille. The upper, 
or mandibles, are used for manducation. When viewed 
from above or beneath, they generally present a figure 
more or less approaching to a triangle, but are exter- 
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nally convex, internally concave, tne concave surface 
being mosily furnished with serrated processes or 
teeth. Let our reader examine the mouth of one of 
the beetle race, while reading these details. 

As insects with the jaws formed on the principle 
described vary in their food, so do these upper jaws 
vary in their details, as do the teeth of quadrupeds. 

In some (the Cerambicide, Tenebrio, &c.) which 
gnaw vegetable food, there is something in the form of 
the upper jaws analogous to the incisor teeth of 
Rodents, as the hare. 

In carnivorous insects, as Cicindela, Carabus, Sta- 
philinus, the upper jaws remind us of the formidable 
canines of the tiger, or the sharp beak of the falcon, 
and are often armed with acute serrations or an array 
of spear-like points, In some which feed upon hard 
vegetable matter the upper jaws are stout, short, and 
strong, and have a lobe at or near their base, anda 
broad crushing or grinding surface, reminding us of 
the molar teeth of the Ruminant or Pachydermatous 
orders of quadrupeds. 

In some insects the mandibles are destitute of teeth ; 
in these cases, if the mandibles be long and sharp, the 
insect feeds upon soft animal substances, as worms; 
but sometimes this sort of jaw is furnished with a 
minute orifice near the apex, and in this case the in- 
sect pierces its prey, and sucks the juices through a 
tube perforating the mandible itself. 

Another modification is seen in the upper jaws of the 
stag-beetle (Lucanus Cervus). The jaws are immense, 
aud resemble the antlers of the stag. As this beetle 
is not carnivorous (as might be presumed from such 
a structure), and as the jawsare equally unfitted for the 
mastication of vegetable matter, the question arises— 
to what are they adapted? It has been suggested to 
us by a naturalist who has studied the habits of this 
species, that these mandibles are used for piercing and 
lacerating leaves and twigs, thereby causing a flow of 
sap, upon which the beetle habitually feeds. 

We next come to the under jaws, or maxille, which 
are pee beneath the mandibles, and move nearly 
parallel to them. Exclusive of the maxillary palpus, or 
feeler, they consist each of an upper lobe composed of 
two or three joints, and a lower lobe or division, the true 
under jaw, which is generally sharp, somewhat resem- 
bling the mandible, but furnished with numerous spires 
or bristles on its internal aspect. These parts vary 
greatly in different groups; but the maxillary palpus 
is seldom wanting. The upper lobe, or section between 
the palpus and the true under jaw, is frequently absent 
or rudimentary. The under jaws appear to be used 
principally for turning the food about while the man- 
dibles are at work upon it. 

The tongue (lingua) is situated within the labium, 
or under lip, and sometimes emerges from it; in man 
cases it constitutes an organ for collecting food, whic 
it transmits to the gullet. In these instances it is 
peculiarly modified and developed. 

So far have we described a mandibulate mouth, as 
we find it in beetles; but let us turn to the haustellate 
mouth of the butterfly, and great will be our astonish- 
ment at the difference. 

In this reveller among flowers, the honey of which 
it sucks from the nectary, the maxille, or lower jaws, 
are most wonderfully modified—they are no longer 
hard pincers, but form slender elongated tubes, and 
together constitute a long slender proboscis, resembling 
the fine tendril of a vine. Each maxilla is lengthened 
into a long annulated cartilaginous filament, governed 
by two layers of spiral muscular fibres, and is more- 
over hollowed longitudinally. The sides which oppose 
each other are channelled like a split reed, so that 
when the edges of each tubular filament are put 
together, and interlocked by neans of a multitude of 
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most minute barbs (like those along the plumelets of 
of a feather), they form an intermediate tube of a 
square shape. Thus, then, we have three tubes, the 
central Jeading to the gullet. This curious proboscis 
when not in use is coiled up and concealed; but it can 
be unfolded, and inserted into the nectary of the 
flowers, the Jiquid honey contained therein being im- 
bibed through the central tube, which, as we have 
said, leads to the gullet, or commencement of the 
e@sophagus. 

As the butterfly cannot exhaust the air in this cen- 
tral tube, as animals breathing through their lungs 
would exhaust a pipe continued from the mouth, and 
so suck up liquid, we must necessarily suppose the 
operation in the case of the butterfly to be performed 
in a very different way; and it cannot be doubted that 
the lateral tubes, by the action of the spiral fibres 
surrounding them, have the power of producing a 
vacuum in the middle passage, so as to effect the rise 
of the nectar. 

These filamentous maxille are developed at the ex- 
pense of the other parts of the mouth, which, though 
minute and undeveloped, — nevertheless be demon- 
strated. These are, more or less rudimentary, mandi- 
bles, a labrum, a labium, and Jabial and maxillary 
palpi; the latter indeed are large, and easily distin- 
guishable, in the form of two plumose appendages, one 
on each side of the base of the proboscis. How 
different the leaf-cutting mouth of the voracious cater- 
pillar from the nectar-sucking — of the bright- 
winged butterfly. The one, like the phytophagous 
beetle, is furnished with hard horny jaws, formed for 
crushing the substance of plants and herbage; in the 
other, by a marvellous change, we find a slender, 
tubular, elongated proboscis, fitted only for robbing 
the flowers of their honeyed treasures. 

From these preliminary remarks, we pass to the 
species figured at the head of this article. 

1. The Swallow-tail Butterfly (Papilio Machaon). 
This beautiful species, though by no means so rare as 
its ally the P. Podalirius (which indeed can scarcely be 
called a British butterfiy), is yet by no means generally 
abundant. It has never been observed in Scotland, 
and seldom in the northern counties of England. In 
Cambridgeshire it is stated to be tolerably common 
within the fenny districts, and it has been observed in 
Sussex, Essex, Hampshire. Middlesex, and Kent. On 
the Continent it is not unfrequent, and is abundant in 
Syria and Egypt, as well as in several] parts of France, 
Italy, &c. It does not appear on the wing in our 
island till the beginning of June. We believe that it 
has not hitherto been noticed in Ireland. 

Of all our indigenous butterflies this is the largest ; 
the female, which, as usual, exceeds the male in size, 
not unfrequently measuring three inches and a half in 
expanse of wings. Its flight is powerful. The general 
colour of the wings is black, powdered with yellow, 
and relieved by bold yellow markings, which colour 
indeed is spread over the basal half of the hinder wings. 
From the posterior margin of these projects an acute 
slip, which may be compared to the outer tail-feathers 
of the swallow, and at each inner corner is an ocel- 
lated spot of red, with an anterior crescent of light 
blue; the whole nearly surrounded by a ring of black, 
The body is black, covered with yellow hairs, which 
forin a conspicuous line on each side of the thorax. 
The caterpillar is of moderate size, smooth, of a 
greenish colour, each segment being banded witha 
black line spotted with red. Umbelliferous plants, 
as fennel, carrot, &c., constitute its food ; in some dis- 
tricts in France where it is abundant, it is notorious for 
the ravages it makes on the latter vegetable. 

2. The Purple Emperor, or Highflyer (Apatura 
Tris). 
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It is only in the oak-woods of the more southern 
counties of our island that this splendid butterfly ap- 
pears, and that not in abundance ; it has been styled 
“the purple emperor of the British oak;” and if 
beauty, strength of wing, fearlessness, and a lofty, 
bold, and vigorous flight entitle it to pre-eminence, it 
certainly stands at the head of our native butterflies. 
It seldoin makes its appearance before the month of 
July, and may then be seen during the middle of the 
day, while the sun glows with meridian effulgence, 
soaring on rapid wings high over the summits of the 
tallest oaks, on the topmost twigs of which it settles 
for repose towards the approach of evening. No 
species of butterfly is captured with so much difficulty 
(a net at the end of a rod thirty feet long being neces- 
sary for the chase), unless indeed it should chance to 
settle on the ground, when it permits the closest ap- 
proach. This, however, is a rare occurrence ; on the 
contrary, it often mounts beyond the power of eye- 
sight. This account refers more ‘particularly to the 
males, for the females are far more rarely seen on the 
wing, but keep to the tops.of the oaks, and con- 
sequeutly are far less frequently captured than the 
other sex. 

The wings of this species are firm in texture ; their 
general colour above is dark brown, changing in cer- 
tain lights into rich purplish blue of metallic lustre, 
and relieved by marks of white. On the hinder wings 
near the inner angle is a small black spot surrounded 
by red; under surface of wings rust brown, varied 
with white and black ; an ocellated spot on both. The 
caterpillar is pale green, with horns reddish at the tip. 
It feeds on the oak, willow, and ash. 

3. The Orange Argus, or Wall Butterfly (Hipparchia 
Megera). 

This butterfly is by no means uncommon, and is 
very generally spread, appearing from May to August ; 
it flits lightly and rapidly from one resting-place to 
another, expanding its wings to the sun. 

The fore-wings are orange-yellow, inclining to 
brown, marbied and banded along the edges with dark 
brown. Near the outer angle an ocellated spot of 
white with a black ring. Hinder wings with a row of 
spots, from three to five in number, in a crescentic 
line near the outer margin; the edge banded with 
brown. The caterpillar is hairy, of a light green, a 
whitish line running along each side. 

4. The Great Tortoiseshell Butterfly (Vanessa poly- 
chloros). . 

It is principally in the southern counties of our 
island that this butterfly makes its appearance, and 
usually about the middle of July. On the Continent 
it is common, more particularly in the more southern 
districts. It is rapid on the wing, and often settles on 
dry pathways and the trunks of trees, delighting in the 
fervent rays of the sun. The wings are angulated, 
and often measure upwards of two inches and a half in 
extent; their colour above is dark orange-red, with a 
narrow vandyked edging of blue, and a second of 
black ; the fore-wings are marked anteriorly with ab- 
breviated bands of black, and spots of the same colour 
about the centre; the hinder wings have a large spot 
of black near the middle of the anterior margin. On 
the under side the basal half of the wings is dark 
brown, the remainder yellowish grey finely marked 
with undulating lines of brown, and an obscure row of 
bluish crescents towards the tip. On the anterior 
wings three pale spots are observable near the 
fore-margin, and one near the middle of the hinder 
pair. 

The caterpillar of this eee is gregarious, spiny, 
and of a brownish tint, with a lateral stripe of orange ; 
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very young, in the branches of various trees, as the 
willow, elm, and cherry, for their protection, but dis- 
perse after they have once or twice changed their 
skin. 

The Great Tortoiseshell Butterfly is closely related 
to the Small Tortoiseshell (V. Urtice), one of the most 
common of our British species, and of which the cater- 
pillar, of a blackish colour, with yellow stripes, is found 
in abundance on the nettle. 

5. The Small Tortoiseshell Butterfly (Vanessa Ur- 
tice). A description of this butterfly, to which we have 
just alluded, and which is so common and so well 
known, is scarcely necessary. It is abundant not only 
in England, but on the adjoining continent, and is con- 
spicuous for its beauty and the lightness with which 
it flits from flower to flower. Two broods occur every 
year—one early in spring, the other in autumn. It 
closely resembles the preceding species, but is much 
smaller, and has the base of the hinder wings black. 
Every nettle-bed abounds with its caterpillars, which 
are spiny. 

In Italy this butterfly continues on the wing during 
the winter, in fine weather; and in our island numbe's, 
as it would appear, pass that scason ina torpid con- 
dition, issuing from their retreats in February or March, 
when the sun breaks forth cheerfully, soon perhaps to 
be be-clouded. Hence the expression of Linneus 
respecting this species—“ fallax veris indicium” (a 
deceitful harbinger of spring). 

6. The Red Admiral (Vanessa Atalanta). Beauti- 
ful is this butterfly, with its velvet-black wings broadly 
banded with red, and relieved by white and blue. In 
all parts of our island it is very common, as well as over 
Europe, and the districts of Africa bordering the Me- 
diterranean: it is also found in the United States of 
America. This insect, says the clever writer of the 
‘ Journal of a Naturalist,’ rarely “appears until late 
in September, and then so fresh and perfect in ils 
plumage as to manifest its recent production from 
the chrysalis. In some years they abound, and one 
may see twenty of these beautiful creatures expanding 
and closing their brilliant wings under the fruit-trees 
on our walls, or basking on the dise of some autumnal 
flower.” “ Many of our butterflies are produced by 
successive batches supplying the places of those which 
have been destroyed, and here it is. difficult to mark 
the duration of an individual; others, as the Nettle, 
Peacock, and Wood-Tortoise, in many instances survive 
the winter hidden in some recess or sheltered apart- 
ment, appearing in spring-time worn and shabby. But 
V. Atalanta appears only in the autumn, not as a pre- 
served creature, but as a recent production ; and hence 
we can ascertain the duration of its life to be com- 
prised only within the period of September to the end 
of October; by which time its food in our gardens has 
disappeared. Some sheltered wall garnished with the 
bloom of ivy may prolong its existence a little longer, 
but the cold and dampness of the season soon destroy 
it, and hence is the life of this creature, the most beau- 
tiful of our Jepidopterous tribes, of very brief dura- 
tion. 

The caterpillar of the red admiral (or Admirable of 
some writers) is solitary, spinous, and greenish, with a 
lateral line of yellow spots. It feeds on the nettle, and 
draws the leaf close round it to protect it both from 
the weather and the ichneumon fly: when the leaf is 
exhausted, it changes its skin, shifts to another, and 
webs that together as before. When it has grown so 
large that one leaf will not cover and feed it, it cree 
to the top of the nettle, webbing up the leaves, within 
which it lies feeding till the time for assuming the 
chrysalis state draws nigh. In August it fastens itself 
by the tail within the web under the nettle-tops, changes 





the spines are slightly branched and yellowish. Col- 
lected in groups, the caterpillars weave webs, while 


to a chrysalis, and in fourteen days a a perfect 
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butterfly, known by the broad scarlet band across the 
anterior wings, and the broad red border of the hinder 
wings. 

7. The Peacock’s-Eye (Vanessa Io). The colour of 
this well-known species is deep brownish red inclining 
to purple, with a large eyelike spot on each win 
above: beneath (as in the figure) the wings are dar 
ey brown, traversed by fine undulating lines of 

ack. 

In the soath and midland counties of England this 
beautiful species is very common, but it is more rare 
in the north, and seldom seen in Scotland. It usually 
appears in July, flitting about hedgerows, along shaded 
lanes, and about the borders of copses, alighting every 
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now and then to sun its wings, and again starting off on 
its aérial excursion. The caterpillars are found on 
the nettle, and are gregarious; they are beset with 
spines, and are of a black colour with white spots, and 
the hinder legs ferruginous. They enclose themselves 
in a web, drawing the leaves close around them, and 
having changed their skin, remove to another quarter, 
and again form a new domicile; and so on till nearly 
ready to assume the chrysalis state; they then forsake 
the web, and feed separately : the chrysalis is greenish 
yellow, with ten dents, and bifid behind. In about 
three weeks the butterfly issues forth, disporting amidst 
the flowers of our meads and woodlands. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN CHARITIES. 


TERE are some curious matters connected with cha- 
ritable bap ye which are deserving of notice, in some 
cases for the oddness of the bequest itself, and in others 
as illustrative of ancient manners or customs, or as 
explanatory of obsolete or local appellations. We 
shall mention a few of these ; but it may be previously 
worth while to state, that, according to the last Report 
of the Charity Commissioners, the present amount 
of income arising from charities in England and 
Wales is 1,209,395/., a large sum, the greater part of 
which is applied to the endowment of almshouses for 
the lodging and maintenance of the aged or infirm 
poor, or for stated distributions of money, clothing, or 
food to those who are in want of such assistance in 
particular districts. The income arising from bequests 
for pur of education amounts to 312,544/., of 
which the income of endowed grammar-schools is 
152,047/., of schools not classi 141,385/,, and of 
bequests for general purposes of education 19,1122. 
In addition to the above sums, the amount raised for 
somewhat similar pur by voluntary contribution 
is very Jarge. In London alone, the establishments for 
the education and support of orphan children, one of 
the most unexceptionable forms of benevolence, are 





(Procession of Freemasons Urphans at Freemusous’ Hall.—From Stothard,] 
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very numerous, but frequently assume an air of exclu- 
siveness that is more curious than really objectionable 
Thus we have institutions for the orphans of Clergy- 
men, for those of natives of Wiltshire, Westmoreland, 
Yorkshire, and perhaps some other counties, for those 
of bakers, apes c., and for those of Freemasons, 
of which the exhibition of the children at the annual 
dinner is represented above. 

Some bequests made for the advantage of the public 
in particular places have become obsolete in conse- 
= apt of modern improvements. For example, John 

ardall, in 1656, left a tenement to the Grocers’ 
Company in London, for the purpose of making a 
lt! payment of 4/7. to the churchwardens of St. 

otolph’s, Billingsgate, in order to provide a lantern 
of iron and glass, with a candle, that passengers might 
go with more security to and from the water-side all 
night longs The lantern was to be fixed at the north- 
east corner of the church of St. Botolph, and 20s. was 
to be paid to the sexton for taking care of the lantern. 
For a similar purpose John Cooke, in 1662, left 20s. a 
year for a lantern, with a candle which was to be “of 
eight in the pound at least,” to be hung out at the 
corner of St. Michael’s Lane, next Thames Street, from 
nine o’ciock at night to four or five in the morning. 

In the parish of Biddenham, in Bedfordshire, there 
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js an ancient annual payment of 5/. out of an estate 
formerly belonging to the family of Boteler, which 
has since become the property of Viscount Hampden. 
The sum is regularly paid on St. Thomas’s Day to the 
overseers of the poor, and is applicable by the terms of 
the original gift, or by long-established usage, to the 
purchase of a bull, which is killed, and the flesh dis- 
tributed among the poor of the parish. For many 
years past the annual fund Leng, Bam ge me we to pur- 
chase & bull, the deficiency has m made good out 
of the rents of land which belonged to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boteler, and which she left for charitable uses to the poor 
of Biddenham parish. Some years _* was proposed 
by the vicar that the 5/. a year should be laid out in 
buying meat, but the poor insisted on having their 
bull, and the usage is accordingly kept up. The price 
of the bull has varied of late years from 9/. to 141. 
The churchwardens, overseers, and principal inhabit- 
ants assist at the distribution of the meat, the larger 

rtions being given to those who have the largest 
families. 

Lysons, in his ‘ Environs of London,’ vol. iit. P- 341, 
speaking of some lands which were bequeathed by two 
maiden gentlewomen to the parish of Paddington, for 
the purchase of bread, cheese, and beer, to be dis- 
‘ributed among the inhabitants on the Sunday before 
Christmas Day, states, that they are now let for 21/. 
- annum, and that “the bread was formerly thrown 
rom the church-steeple to be scrambled for, and part 
of it is still distributed in that way.” 

In the township of Setmurthy, in Cumberland, the 
maintenance of the schoolmaster consisted chiefly of 
his whittle-gait, as it was called, which means, that he 
was entitled to use his knife (for forks were not then 
in use) at the tables of certain of the inhabitants of the 
— or township. Whittle is an old English name 
or a knife. Chaucer, speaking of the Miller, says, 


* A Sheffield thwhytle bare he in his hose,” 


In the north of England the word is still in use, and 
whittling is synonymous with cutting. Twenty of the 
inhabitants of Setmurthy, in 1723, entered into an 
agreement to pay certain annual sums to the school- 
master, and to keep him a certain number of weeks 
each. The total amount paid to him was 36/., the 
money payments being 36s. The whittle-gait, in its 
practical] application, has long been given up, but the 
amount was collected by the overseers from the owners 
of the several tenements which were liable according 
to the agreement, and was paid over to the school- 
master ; but about forty years ago the overseers ceased 
to make the collection, and the whittle-gait, as we be- 
lieve it is still called, has since been collected by the 
schoolmaster himself. But schoolmasters were not the 
only persons in the north of England who were en- 
titled to whittle-gait. In a note in Mr. Park's copy of 
Bourne and Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ it is stated 
that “ Crossthwaite Church, in the vale of Keswick, in 
Cumberland, hath five chapels belonging to it. The 
minister’s stipend is 5/. per annum, and goose-grass, or 
the right of commoning his geese ; a whtttle-gazt, or the 
valuable privilege of using his knife for a week at a 
time at any table in the parish; and lastly, a hardened 
sark, or a shirt of coarse linen.” 

Another mode of remunerating schoolmasters in the 
north of England arose out of the brutal game of cock- 
Aghting, which schoolmasters even in those rude parts 
of England have now ceased to encourage. This kind 
of remuneration was called cock . In the free- 
school of the parish of Crossthwaite in Cumberland, all 
children born in the parish are admitted and educated 
free of expense. Cock-pennies used to be paid to the 
master by the boys at Shrovetide, at which time there 
was a cock-fight close to the school, when a great 
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scene of confusion and riot took place. The cock-fight 
and the payment of the cock-penny were both abolished 
when the rent of the school-land increased so as to af- 
ford a sufficient remuneration to the’ master without 
such payment. 

The danger of losing themselves, to which travellers 
were formerly exposed from the want of good roads, 
even in the neighbourhood of a large town hike Oxford, 
fs shown by John Cary’s bequest of 10s. to the corpora- 
tion of New Woodstock to be paid on Lady-day yearly 
to the clerk or sexton of the town, or such other person 
as should be raf sagem to ring at night the eight 
o'clock bell, for the guidance and direction of travel- 
lers ; and in case they should refuse or neglect to ring 
the bel] in manner aforesaid, then the for 10s. should 
cease to be paid to the mayor and commonalty, and 
should remain to the use of John Cary, his heirs, and 
assigns, till some person should be appointed to ring 
the said bell who should duly ring it. 

There lived at Barnes in Surrey, one Edward Rose, who 
died on the 18th of December, 1652: in order to perpe- 
tuate the odour of that sweet name of Rose, after direct- 
ing his body to be buried in the churchyard of Barnes, he 
er 5/. for making a frame or partition of wood 
in the churchyard where he had appointed his burying- 
place, and ordered three rose-trees or more to be set 
or planted about the place where he should be so in- 
terred. He then bequeathed 202. to be laid out in the 
purchase of an acre of Jand for the use of the poor of 
the parish of Barnes; but at the same time stipulated 
that out of the proceeds of this acre of land, his rose- 
trees should be preserved, or others planted in their 
places, from time to time, as they should decay. The 
rents are Jaid out in purchasing bread for the poor, 
but Rose's rose-trees seem to have been suffered to 
die off. 

Griffith Amerideth was anxious for the deeent inter- 
ment of the bodies of criminals who should be exe- 
cuted at Ringswell in Devonshire. Ringswell is 
situated near the village of Heavitree, and was the 
usual place of execution for criminals adjudged to 
suffer death for offences committed in the county of 
Devon or city of Exeter. Griffith Amerideth, by his 
will, dated January 3, 1556, directed that the profits of 
his lands and tenements in Sidford, Silbury, and Sal- 
combe, being of the value of 38s. or thereabouts, 
should be received by the mayor of the city of Exeter 
and his successors, the profits to be bestowed for ever 
towards the buying of shrouds for prisoners which 
should suffer at Riagswell, and for the maintenance of 
the wall which should be made, and should compass 
the ground that should be hallowed there for the 
burial of the prisoners; and also for the maintenance 
of the chapel, if any should be built there. 

From a feeling probably akin to that which actuated 
Amerideth, Robert Dowe gave 50/. on the 8th of May, 
1705, in his lifetime, to the end that the vicar and 
churchwardens of St. Sepulchre’s, London, should, for 
ever, previously to every execution at Newgate, cause 
a bell to be tolled, and certain words to be delivered 
to the prisoners ordered for execution, in the form and 
manner ified in the terms of his gift, as set forth 
in the old will-book. Am annual sum of 1/. 6s. 8d in 
respect of this gift is charged upon the parish estate 
in West Smithfield. It is paid to the sexton, who em- 
ploys a person to go to et om on the night previous 
to every execution, where he offers to perform the 
prescribed duty, which, however, is always declined, 
as all needful services of that kind are performed 
within the prison. 

Richard Hudson, who seems to have been the pro- 

rietor, perhaps the landlord, of the Swan Inn, Hol- 

rm B::dge, London, manifested a more cheerful dis- 
position than the two testators just mentioned. By his 
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will, dated Oct. 19, 1558, he gave out of the rents of 
the Swan 4/. per annum ; 3/. 138. 4d. to be distributed 
among the poor of the parish of St. Sepulchre, London, 
and the remaining 6s. 8d. to be spent in “a recreation 
or drinking by the vicar and churchwardens,” who 
were appointed to distribute the donation. 

In the parish of Aldridge in Staffordshire a custom 
formerly existed for the rector, on every Christmas- 
day, to give to every person in his parish who would 
then come to his house as much bread, beef, mustard, 
and vinegar as he could eat. This custom has been 
discontinued for many years, and instead of it the 
rector gives six-pence to every housekeeper in Ald- 
ridge who demands it; to every housekeeper in Barr 
who makes a similar demand he gives eight-pence. 
The money so given is called “Custom-Money.” The 


origin of the custom is unknown. 
At the extremity of Stammergate in Ripon, York- 
shire, stands “ The Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen,” 


which consists of a building containing six separate 
apartments on one floor, for the same number of poor 
women, called Sisters, with a garden in front, a small 
field adjoining, and a chapel at a little distance, on the 
opposite side of the street. The members of the in- 
stitution are a master, a chaplain, and six sisters. By 
an inquisition on the state of the hospital, taken in the 
tenth year of Edward II., it was found that there 
ought to be, according to the form of the foundation, 
two chaplains in the hospital to perform divine ser- 
vice; but during the whole time of Nicholas de 
Molyns, then master, the chauntry of one chaplain was 
withdrawn by him; that strangers, mendicant clergy, 
or other indigent persons happening to travel that 
way, ought to have a bed and provisions for one night, 
but at that time none had that benefit, but went away 
vacud manu Noe 4 ogee that every year, on St. 
Mary Magdalen’s Day, a farthing loaf (the quarter of 
wheat being then worth five shillings) and a herring 
should be given to ever r person that came; but 
during the time of Nicholas de Molyns that charity 
was withdrawn, and in place of it he gave poor people 
who came on that day a saltseller (salsarium) of 
beans or meal, but the greater part of the poor got 
nothing. 





USES OF THE ELM-TREE. 


Tue English elm is characterized by Mr. Selby as 
a tree which “not only forms the avenues of the 
finest public walks and drives in the vicinity of towns 
and cities, and enters largely into the proportion of the 
trees which surround the residences and adorn the 
parks of our nobility and gentry, but is also the com- 
mon and prevailing hedgerow timber in many districts, 
among which we need only to particularize the valleys 
of the Thames and the Severn.” 

The employment of the elm as an avenue-tree is 
perhaps scarcely to be included among its “uses,” in 
the common acceptation of the term ; but the custom 
is so generally prevalent as to deserve a few words of 
remark. The elm owes its selection for this purpose 
probably to its tall regular growth, the branches being 
subordinate to its straight continuous trunk, and to its 
magnitude and majestic growth. Different writers, 
however, such as Gilpin and Loudon, have expressed 
different opinions on these matters; and the rules of 
taste are not sufficiently defined to settle why such and 
such trees are deemed beautiful. Mr. Loudon, how- 
ever, atiributes the fitness of the elm for an avenue- 
tree to the following qualities:—Rapidity of growth, 
straightness of trunk, facility for topping, denseness of 
fuliage, hardness, longevity, and requiring very little 
care or pruning. In treating of this tree, in No. 633, 
we have alluded to some of these avenues, and there 
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seems evidence that such avenues, or at least rows of 

elms, were prevalent in the Anglo-Saxon times ; for 

there are more than forty places in England mentioned 

in Domesday-Book, in which the word “ elm” is acom- 

ont part of the name, such as Barn Elms, Nine 
lms, &e. 

The elm-timber required for the keels of ships being 
of very large dimensions, we are prepared to expect 
that many giant trees of this kind have at times heen 
the objects of individual description; and such is, 
indeed, the case. In that valuable storehouse for such 
information, Loudon’s ‘Arboretum,’ as well as in 
other works on forest-trees, we meet with many curious 
details on this point. In the number already men- 
tioned we have enumerated some examples, and shall 
only add here one or two more of the most remarkable, 
On the Brighton road stands a tree called the Crawley 
Elm, whose trunk measures the enormous size of sixty- 
one feet in circumference at the base. The trunk is hol- 
low throughout, and has a door fastened by lock and key: 
but on certain festive occasions the neighbours meet 
and regale themselves within the tree, which will con- 
veniently hold a dozen persons at atime. A child is 
even said to have been born in this tree, and the mother 
to have lived there for several days. Two centuries 
ago there was an elm at Hampstead, withinside whose 
trunk was a winding staircase thirty-three feet high, 
with a turret at the top capable of holding twenty per- 
sons. In the county of Kildare stood an elm which, 
till the year 1762, was deemed the finest in the world. 
The diameter of the head, taken from the extremities 
of the lower branches, exceeded thirty-four yards; but 
in the end of that year the two principal arms fell 
from the trunk in one night, apparently from their 
own weight, as the weather was perfectly calm. The 
timber contained in these branches sold for five 
guineas. In this situation the tree continued till the 
winter of 1776, when a violent storm tore up thé whole 
by the roots, with a great mass of soil and rock adhering 
tothem. Some time previous tothis, the trunk had been 
carefully measured, and was found to be thirty-eight 
feet and a half in circumference. It had been hollow 
for some years. 

The wood of the elm is of a brownish colour, and is 
hard and fine-grained. In ship-building it is used for 
forming the blocks and ‘ dead-eyes’ and other wooden 
furniture of rigging, being particularly suitable for 
these purposes from its hard and adhesive nature, and 
indisposition to crack or split when exposed to sun or 
weather. The most important use of it, however, is 
for the keels of ships. The wood for this purpose is 
brought to the form of a quadrangular beam, higher 
than wide, and with a ‘scantling,’ or scale of general 
dimensions, depending on the size of the =~ If the 
length of Ae 4 not very great, the whole is made 
from one piece ; but if this be impracticable, two or 
more pieces are scarfed at the end, and strongly bolted 
and clinched together, being further strengthened and 
supported by a lower piece called the ‘false-keel.’ _ 

Im is frequently used for the naves of wheels: in 
London it forms the usual] wood for coffins. It has been 
from time immemorial used for water-pipes or troughs, 
for conveying the water of the salt-springs to the large 
boxes or pans where the watery particles are evapo- 
rated by the heat of the sun or by fire, and the salt 
deposited. It has been surmised that the term “ wych” 
elm, originally applied to many kinds of elm, is due 
to the use of elm for this purpose, as the Anglo-Saxon 
word wych implies a salt-spring (whence Droitwich, 
Nantwich, and other places where salt is procured). 
The wood of elms that have been frequently pruned 
becomes knotted ; and such wood, when polished, is 
very ornamental. To obtain it the trees in France are 
sometimes kept topped, and headed down every three 
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or four years. The variety called the ‘twisted elm’ 
is also much esteemed in this respect, as are also the 
monstrosities, or knobs, found occasionally on all the 
species of elm, and which, when cut into thin slices 
and polished, are used largely by cabinet-makers as a 
veneer. A mode is described of preparing the wood 
of the elm for cabinet-makers, and giving it the colour 
of mahogany. This consists in sawing the wood into 
thin planks, and then boiling it for an hour or more, till 
all the sap is extracted. The planks are afterwards 
wiped dry with coarse cloths, and laid in piles alter- 
nately with layers of deal laths placed across the boards 
at regular distances ; about ten or twelve boards being 
thus placed one upon another, and a heavy weight 
being placed on the topmost. In this way the boards 
dry without warping, and are afterwards washed in 
aquafortis, when they are ready for the dye. This dye 
consists of two drachms of powdered dragon’s-blood, 
one drachm of powdered alkanet-root, and half a drachm 
of aloes ; these ingredients being steeped in half a pint 
of spirits of wine. The tincture is applied with a 
sponge two or three times, according to the depth of 
colour required ; and the wood, thus dyed, is prepared 
for the usual process of polishing. 

As fuel the wood of the elm is rather inferior to that 
of beech; as it is likewise in respect to charcoal. 
The ashes of the elm are rich in alkali; this tree oc- 
cupying, in this respect, the tenth place in a list of 
seventy-three trees. The leaves and young shoots were 
used by the Romans to feed cattle, and they are still 
so employed in many parts of France. They have in 
some places been given to silkworms; and in both 
France and Norway they are boiled to serve as food for 
pigs. In some parts of Russia the leaves are said to 
to be used as tea. The bark is sometimes applied as 
an astringent medicine; and the inner bark, like that 
of the lime, is employed for making nets and ropes. 
Both the vuter and inner bark and the leaves are said 
to yield a substance which serves for glue. Young 
deer are very fond of the bark ; and in Norway it is 
— and ground with corn to make flour for 

read. 

Most of the above details relate to the common or 
English elm. A few words may now be said concern- 
ing the Scotch or mountain elm, called also the 
. ; elm. 

he Scotch elm has not so upright a stem as the 
English, and it soon divides into long, widely-spread- 
ing, somewhat drooping branches, forming a large 
spreading tree. Gerard says that from the leaves 
somewhat resembling those of the hazel, the Hamp- 
shire people were in his time accustomed to call the 
wych or Scotch elm “ witch-hasell;” and he adds, 
“Old men affirm that when long-bows were in use, 
there were very many made of the wood of this tree; 
for which purpose it is mentioned in the English 
statutes by this name of witch-hasell.” The tim- 
ber of this kind of elm has been long considered, 
in Scotland and Ireland, as next in value to that of the 
oak, and it has accordingly been extensively introduced 
into artificial plantations. 

In the time of Gerard the wood of the wych or 
Scotch elm was not only made into bows, but its 
bark, which is so tough that it will strip or peel off 
from the wood from one end of a bough to the other 
without breaking, was made into ropes. The wood 
was not considered so good for naves as the wood of 
the common elm, which then, as now, was considered 
superior in toughness and in strength, though the 
former cleaves better. Scotch elm timber is exten- 
sively used by the ship-builder, the boat-builder, the 
block and pump-maker, the cartwright, the cabinet- 
maker, and the coachmaker. The tree when grown 
up has generally a slight bending in the stem, which 
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renders it very fitting for floor-timbers of vessels. A 
contributor to the ‘Gardener’s Magazine’ states that 
this timber “ is good for the naves, poles, and shafts of 
gigs and other carriages ; and from its not splintering, 
as the oak and ash do in time of battle, for swingle- 
trees of great gun-carriages. Jt is also used for dyers’ 
and printers’ rollers, the wood by constant use wear- 
ing smooth. Cartwrights employ it for shafts, naves, 
beds, rails, and standards for wheelbarrows; and the 
handles of spades, forks, and other agricultural imple- 
ments.” 

If we were disposed to term a superstitious employ- 
ment of the Scotch elm one of its “ uses,” then there is 
a curious example of such a use occasionally exhibited. 
In many parts of the country the wych-elm, or‘ witch- 
hazel,’ as it is still often called, is considered a pre- 
servative against witches; probably from the coin- 
cidence between the words wych and witch; and in 
some of the midland counties, even to the present day, 
a little cavity is made in the churn, to receive a small 
portion of witch-hazel, without which the dairy- 
maids imagine that they would not be able to obtain 
butter. 

There is a species called the American elm, of 
which the bark is said to be easily detached during 
eight months of the year; and when so detached, it is 
soaked in water, rendered supple by pounding, and 
employed in the northern states of America in the 
form of shreds or ribands, for weaving into seats for 
common chairs, as rushes are in England. Another 
American kind, called the Red elm, yields leaves and 
branch-bark, which when macerated in water give a 
thick and abundant mucilage, used as a refreshing 
drink for colds and for emollient plasters. 





The Pasturage of Bees. — Next to the situation of the bec- 
hive is the consideration of the bees’ rage. When there is 
plenty of the white Dutch clover, sometimes called honeysuckle, 
it is sure to be a good honey year. The red clover is too deep 
for the proboscis of the common bee, and is therefure not so use- 
ful to them as is generally thought. Many lists have been made 
of bee-flowers, and of such as should be planted round the 
apiary. Mignionette, and borage and rosemary, and bugloss, and 
lavender, the crocus for the early spring, and the ivy flowers for 
the late autumn, might help to furnish a very pretty bee-garden ; 
and the lime and liquid umber, the horse-chestnut, and the 
sallow, would be the best trees to plant around. Dr. Bevan 
makes a very good suggestion, that Jemon-thyme should be 
used as an edging for garden-walks and flower-beds, instead of 
box, thrift, or daisies. That any material good, however, can be 
done to a large colony by the few plants that, under the most 
favourable circumstances, can be sown around a bee-house, is, of 
course, out of the question. The bee is too much of a roamer 
to take pleasure in trim gardens. It is the wild tracts of heath 
and furze, the broad acres of bean-fields and buck-wheat, the 
lime avenues, the hedgerow flowers, and the clover meadows that 
furnish his haunts and fill his cell. Still it may be useful for 
the young and weak bees to have food as near as pussible to their 
home; and to those who wish to watch their habits, a plot of 
bee-flowers is indispensable.— Quarterly Review. 


The Kiwi.—A bird of such anomalous structure as the Kiwi, 
differing as it does from all other birds, although most nearly 
related to the Struthious order, and having habits peculiar to 
itself, had attracted my most eager attention. It is now rapidly 
becoming extinct. If it be true that, as the natives assert, the 
kiwi is found on Little Barrier Island, which is uninhabited, aud 
is situated about nine 9 from the eS o- ep 4 
rise to curious logical speculations. How did a bird which 
cannot reer a so to speak, are nothing but small 
crocked appendages, each about an inch and a half long, and 
terminating in a claw—come across the sea to that island? It 
would appear that no other answer can be given than that the 
island was formerly connected with the main. The kiwi, or 
kiwi-kiwi, as it is called by the natives, inhabits the deepest re- 
cesses of the forest. Here, where gigautic trees are interwoven 
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almost impenetrably with climbers, and where in the indenta- 
tions of the mountains are formed smal] open and swampy 
covered by bulrushes and tufts of a high carey, or a Titeceous 
at, the Humelinia veratroides, is its favourite resort, Here it 
ides itself in the hollows of trees during the day, being a truly 
nocturnal bird. It generally lives in pairs, male female, 
one pair occupying a certain district. As soon as night sets in, it 
leaves these hiding-places in search of fdod : this consists of the 
larve of coleopterous and lepidopterous insects, which it scratches 
out with its powerful feet, or turns up with its long slender beak. 
But insects seem not to be its y food, as seeds have been 
found in its stomach. Little is known as to the nidification and 
incubation of the kiwi; but I have ascertained the following 
particulars from the natives :——They say that it burrows with its 
feet, and hollows out to a greater extent excavations already 
existing under the roots of trees; and in them, on a single layer 
of gram, it lepy ne enn cf 0 tense colour, and as large as a 
ey’s egg. They also assert that the male and the female hatch 
alternately. Their notion as to the period of incubation is rather 
curious, as they say that the birds sit for several months u 
the egg. Dating the night, the shrill cry of the kiwi is often 
h ; the male utters the sound hoire, hoire, hoire ; the females, 
ho, ho,ho. By arg ey baer notes, the natives decoy the kiwi, 
and catch them with the help of a dog,or bewilder them by sud- 
denly displaying a torch made of the resinous hauri-pine, by 
which fer catch them alive. A violent sttuggle generally 
ensues een the dog and the bird, in which the kiwi uses its 
powerful legs with great effect. It.is said to be very swift in 
running, although its feet do not seem better adapted for that 
purpose than that of the commen fowl. Formerly, the kiwi 
served the natives for food; it is very fat at some seasons, and 
its flesh is said to be well-tasted ; its skin, which is remarkably 
strong and tough, spenially along the back, was sewn together, 
and formed highly val mats. Never having seen one of 
these mats, I readily concluded that the bird itself had become 
very scarce. I possess, however, fish-hooks, to which the feathers 
of the kiwi are attached as artificial flies; and te that purpose 
they are well adapted.—Dieffenbach’s Travels in New Zealand. 
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country where some of the simplest callings were as yet un- 
known, and where silyer money bad been coined for the first 
time only five years before the first Punic war. Were the 
manners of Rome then as pure as those writers would ima- 
gine, who consider au agricultural people to be placed in so 
much healthier a moral condition than a commercial or manu- 
facturing one? Undoubtedly the Roman character, before the 
second Punic war, was full of nobleness; but it is idle to con- 
nect its excellence with the preference given to agriculture, rather 
than to trade. The Roman people were as yet in the youth of 
their existence; and their minds enjoyed a youthful freshness, 

had not lost the feélings of admiration and veneration; 
feelings which knowledge and experience, inasmuch as their 
field is an evil world, surely lessen; feelings whose destruction 
pal worst degradation of human nature—<4rnold’s Rome, 
vol. iii. 


New Zealand Superstitions.—Man, according to the notions of 
the natives, is endowed with an immortal, incorporeal spirit, 
which at his death departs from the body, and goes as a falling 
star to the nether world, the entrance to which is down the face 
of a rocky cliff at the Maria van Diemen. An ancient 
tree stands there, = the ches of which the spirit descends. 
The natives hold this place in great awe and veneration; and 
even Christian natives who accompanied me would not go near 
it. But the spell has been partially broken by a missionary 
cutting off the branch of the tree on which the spirit was sup- 
posed to alight. In the interior the natives still adhere to their 
ancient notions. The lower world is the common dwelling-place 
of spirits, but it is not the only one. Before the spirit of an 
hereditary chief descends into it, it goes into Heaven; there his 
left eye remains, and becomes a star. In the lower world the 
spirits live as men do on earth; but they cannot leave it, and 
influence the actions and the fate of those who are alive, com- 
municating with them through the medium of the priest, who 
hears them. Their voice has a whistling sound, which others 
besides the priests sometimes ive, when they walk out in 
the dark. If travellers come into the neighbourhood of the in- 
fernal regions, they throw down a piece of fern or of the slikaw- 
palm, to let the spirits know whether the wanderers are inhabit- 
ants of the open land or of forest. The spirits often speak in 
dreams to the priest or chief, who announces their communica- 
tions in the moons; and these often lead to important resolu- 
tions. The belief in dreams is universal, and the commands 





given in that way are implicitly obeyed, and often influence. 


their most important actions.—Dieffenbach’s Travels in New 
Zealand. ¥ 





A Christian Communty.—The _ Kilda mag a ed in 
many respects be regarded as a smai blic, in whi @ in- 
dividual members share most of their Salty routs in common ; 
and, with the e ion of the minister, no one seems to differ 
from his neighbour in rank, fortune, or condition. Indeed a 
peculiar jealousy is alleged to exist on this head, no man being 
encouraged to go in advance of those about him in anything, 
which of course must be a drawback on improvement. How- 
ever, many kind and Christian features are engrafted on the 
system, such as widows and orphans, or others unable to main- 
tain themselves, being supported by the community, in equal 
proportions. are frequently very ill off during stormy 
weather, or those periods of the year in which the rocks are de- 
serted by their winged inhabitants. Their slight supply of oats 
and barley would scarcely suffice for the sustenance of life; and, 
such is the injurious effect of the spray in winter, even on their 
hardiést vegetation, that savoys and Gernnan (or curly) greens, 
which with us are improved by the winter’s cold, almost inva- 
riably perish soon after the close of the autumn. This, how- 
ever, is not owing to the rigour of the climate, but to the salt- 
ness of the spray which boisterous winds of winter carry 
up from the turmoil of the taging shores, and spread upon 
the surrounding vegetation. This the minister has endeavoured 
to by hawt recently :aised a stone dyke of ten feet 
oe ates ye in which his cabbages lie 
ensconced. In other in truth, the climate is extremely 
mild, the ice which is fi even during the coldest night in 
winter, being scarcely thicker than a penny, and usually melting 
away, if the sun is at all visible, in the course of the ensuing 
day.—Wiison’s Voyage round the Coasts of Scotland. 

















